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Notices relative to some of the Native Tribes of North tedious march found him in a hollow tree, 


America, by John Dunne, Ezquire. 


THE FOXES, 
A COMIC FABLE OF THE INDIANS. 


Tue red fox and his kinsman the grey fox, 
entered into a treaty to hunt together, and it 
was agreed they should divide their labours, 
The grey fox was to provide for accommoda- 
tion, and the red fox was destined for the 
chase. The red fox, knowing the country 
through which they were to pass instructed 
his associate in the following manner. ‘* As 
you proceed you wil! observe, after a short 
aay’s journey, a plain bounded by some hiils 
which lie towards the east; there you are to 
stop for the night, make your encampment, 
and await my coming.” They then separat- 
ed, each pursuing his particular destinati 
The red fox, after a successful day’s huntiag; 
repaired to the place of rendezvous, but miss+ 
ing his companion, turned back to meet 4°* 
bring him forward. He found him after a 
long march, encamped at a short distance 
from the place of their departure, on the ice, 
in the midst of a lake, in a situation destitute 
of wood, water and shelter.—The grey fox 
excused himself by the difficulty of the coun- 
try, which made the short distance appear 
considerable, the snow concealing the ice, he 
took the lake for a plain; and the high banks 
to the eastward, the only thing like hills in 
sight, tallied with the directions he had re- 
ceived. The red fox smiled at his simplicity, 
and the other promised to be more attentive 
for the future. “To-morrow night,” says 
the red fox, again instructing his companion, 
“we shall take up our abode in a snug wig- 
wam, in the midst of the forest, to the east- 
ward of the mountains, proceed securely by 
the blazed path, and have ¢very thing ready 
for the evening.” Early /he next mcrning, 
the grey fox took his departure following the 
path very diligently, till he came to a place 
where the fires of the awumn had been busy. 
After deliberating whether he should stop 
and wait for further dictions, he took the 
resolution to proceed, aid, after crossing the 
barnt track, over ashe/ and embers, luckily 
fell upon the blazed pd#h_on the other side.— 
This led him to a huntag encampment. From 
the smoke he took j to be inhabited, or but 
lately deserted, andfesolved in such a doubt- 
ful case to ventuyp on nothing without, the 
advice of his frynd. The red fox having 
reached the wigvam, was again disappoint- 
ed in not meetisg his associate. He travel- 

















nearly opposite the encampment. He per- 
ceived at once that his friend had mistaken 
the hunting camp fer a wigwam, but it was 
now too late, and he was too hungry to turn 
back ; he therefore began toreconnoitre. He 
looked through the crevices of the bark, and 
perceived a quantity of venison hung up in 
the store-hut, the door of which was closed. 
The light of the fire in the adjoining hut shin- 
ing through an opening in the common par- 
tition, discovered an old man employed in pre- 
paring supper for the hunters, who were not 
yet returned ; a side of fat venison hung up- 
on ap ear the place where the. old man 
was silting. 
the hut, where the hoard was deposited, the 
noise would create an alarm which might en- 
danger his being taken: if he attacked the in- 
habited hut, the danger was more imminent : 
he resolved upon his plan. He represented 
the attack of the old man to his companion, 
as a thing without hazard. “Seize bim by 
the throat,” says he, * while I carry off ‘the 
venison, and when you have throttled him to 
your satisfaction, follow me.” The grey fox 
wished by a courageous exploit to retrieve 
his Jate errors. He attacked the old man 
boldly ; surprise at first gave him the advan- 


tage: they rolled on the floor, in a sort of a 


worrying warfare, till the poor fox, finding 
he was likely to get the worst of it, by his 


breath he had left, got out of his antagonist’s 
clutches half strangled. So soon as the war 
was waged, the red fox without observation 

e open the door of the other hut, and by 
the time the battle was ended, had succeed. 
ed in conveying away several carcasses of 
venison, and the side of a fat bear. He re- 
warded his grey friend, now for the loss of his 
Jong fur in many places turned white, with a 
part of the spoils, after which they retired 
to rest. In the morning finding upon calcu- 
lation that the rich store of provisions he had 
acquired, would last him individually a much 
longer time than if it were resorted to asa 
common, hoard, by two consumers, he put an 
end to the treaty; and the grey fox took his 
leave, indulging reflections on the nature of 
red foxes and hunting treaties, till the night 
overtook him, hungry and exhausted. He 
was then on the margin of a lake where he 
observed men’s tracks in the snow;° these 
conducted him toa hole in-the ice, where 


the neighbouring inhabitants had set a fishing 
net. 
ri ss these people we 
* ing drawn up th 


uriosity led him to examine what suc- 
re likely to have, and 
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superior agility with the help of the little | 





roost. But fearing the boise mightala rm, he 





tents, replaced it, and loaded himself with 
as many fish as he couldcarry. After having 
devoured as many as he could eat, he return- 
ed by the same way, taking care in his return 
as he had done in descending, to march in the 
men’s tracks, and make no fox-impressions iu 
the softsnow. After depositing his stock, and 
preparing to goto rest, he was accosted by a 
wolf, who led by the scent asked him how he 
came by iis fish, as he had all the indications 
of having made a wonderful great fish-meal. 
** Brother wolf,” says the fox, whowas afraid 
of his hoard, “ come along with me and I will 
show you how you may do as I have done. 
You have only to go to the hole in the ice, to 
which tb: se tracks will conduct you; sit down 
on the hvie; you are provided with a much 
finer tail than mine; thrust it deep into the 
water, and continue there motionless for some 
space of time; the fish will at length begin 
to take hold; and as soon as you find by the 
weight that you have a sufficient number at- 
tached, ‘»‘’denly draw up your load, and you 
will have.a rich repast: by this metlod I took 
almost.as many as I could eat in a single haul, 
your success ‘mnst be much greater.” 

The hungr¥ wolf listened with avidity, 
thanked his benefactor, and in a few moments 
placed himself in a fishing position, with his 
tail in the water; where notwithstanding the 
intense cold he remained without motion for 
a considerable time: expecting to find by the 
increasing weight, the promised indications of 
success. At length, supposing that his feel- 
ing was destroyed by the, extreme cold, he 
resolved to see what he had caught, when to 
his great surprise, he found the hole entirely 
frozen over; and his tail so firmly enclosed 
in the ice that’ all his efforts to disengage it 
proved abortive. Every moment the effect 
of cold and hunger was decreasing his force 
and adding strength to his fetters, and the 
jests of the fox still added to his tortures. In 
the mornizg the countrymen arrived: who 
seeing the bones and scales of the fish, which 
had been scattered by the fox, and catching 
the wolf as it were in the fact, dispatched him 
with their hatchets, and after unprofitably 
drawing and setting their nets, dragged the 
carcass of the wolf to shore. The fox with 
the flesh of the wolf and his stock of fish, 
lived luxuriously for several days, but the 
vigilance of the counirymen now awakened, 
prevented him from caiching any more fish. 
He had, however, other resources; he had 
already picked up some’straggling geese and 
outards, and had more than once visited a 
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‘he provisions for (he winter were preserved | mates hastened to the scene of action. While the 
in a frozen state ; and continued to live plen- ey a yet a rot ge soi Se mo- 
. a ; - . -. | ment of uproar, pierced the bark on the side oppo- 
tifully ull approaching one night with his site to the apieled, and carried away unperceived 
usual caution, he observed a inan on the watch. in secret triumph, the prize they were busy fighting 
‘The next day he invited a cousin of his friend | for. Proceeding with his treasures, he was seem an 
the deceased wolf, to partake of the fare he | envied by a fat bear, whose inexperience was equal 
had left, and having excited rather than satisfied his | to his love of honey. ‘‘ Cousin” says the fox, ‘* l 
.ppetite, told him how he came by his dainties, and | bavano honey to spare, but if you follow me and 
as soon as the watch was set the next night, having | venture for it you may have your fill.” The bear 
offered his services as a conductor, led the wolf to | followed him to the bottom of a high and steep cliff. 
ihe opening of the hut, and retired. The alarm was | —‘ There,’says the, fox ‘ is a rich treasure,’ pointing 
ickly given, the opening was closed, and the howls | toa wasp’s nest of great size, which was suspended 
Y from the rocks near the top of the precipice, * but 
you have neither agility nor courage to attempt 
it.”>. The bear piqued at being thought sluggish, in- 
stantly clambered up a tree, one of the branches of 
and the fox found means to renew his depredations. | which approached the cliff, and flinging himself with 
He continued them till the diminution made in sever- | violence against the nest, which he grappled with his 


alheaps of provisions told him that new suspicions | paws, disengaged it from its fastenings, and fell with 
must arise to provoke new vigilance. Abandouing this it to the ground. Ten thousand wasps immediately 


’ 


gui in 
of the wolf soon satisfied his conductor that his cre- 
culous friend was no more. Conceiving they had 
dispatched the marauder who had so long trespassed 
upon them, the good people relaxed their vigilance, 


scene therefore after picking the bones of the wolf, | attacked him; his howls re-echoed from the rocks, 
he pursued his journey without any adventure till | and alarmed the forest ; the stings acutely piercing 
he over-took on a beaten road, a machine as large as | his bruised body, infused their poison into his veins, 
a common wigwam ; drawn by a number of horses, | and he was soon numbered among the fox’s victims. 
and conducted by two men. So soon as he observ- | The fame of this exploit spread thro’ the forest, and 
ed the men advance before, he took the opportuni- | at length came to the ears of the panther, who invi- 
ty of slipping behind and leaping into the waggon. ted himself to eata share of the bear. ** Brother,” 
‘There he lay perdu the remainder of the day, feast- | says the fox, who did not much like the looks of his 
ing: and, when the night closed in, collecting those | guest, “‘1 have a nobler prey in store than a bear's 
articles which were most to his taste, dropped them | cub, one worthy of you; a young horse highly fed 
down gently one by one upon the road,—Satisfied | lies dead in the pasture, but so near his master’s babi- 
with his selection he finally leaped from the waggon | tation, that if we attempt to eat him where he lies, 
himself, collected his scattered booty, and retired to | we should be observed. 1 endeavoure@™™st night 
by tying my tail to his, to drag him into a safe place 
in the woods, but efter nearly pulling off my brush, I 
was obliged to desist.—Would you but lend your 
tail for such a service, a tai] fitted by its length its 
strength; and the pliant joints at its extremity for 
powerful exertions, we should enjov a feast in com- 
fort, which now only excites envy.” The panther 
yielded to the intreaties of the fox, and was led by 
him to a savannah, where a horse lay extended on the 
grass. The panther turning his hinder parts to the 
horse without much observation suffered the fox to 
proceed, who having tied the tails together in such a 
manner, as that no force could loose them, cried out 
to the panther, *‘ now brother my work is finished, 
The panther set himself to pull 


« place of safety. He repeated this practice so often, 
that the men who conducted the teams, ignorant of 
the thief, but resolved, to be on their guard, closed 
up their waggon in such a manner that it was impossi- 
ble to gain admittance. He then bethought him- 
self of the following stratagem; he advanced by a 
bye way to a considerable distance before the team, 
and having rolled himself in the snow, filled his 
youth, ears, and nostrils, with blood, which he drew 
from a fresh wound in one of his legs, he Iaid bim- 
self down in the track where the waggon was to 
pass, retaining his breath, closing his eyes, lolling out 
his tongue, and exhibiting every gther symptom of 
death. * A lucky chance,” cries one of the country- 
men, as the waggon approached the place, ‘** A grey 
fox dead, we will fling him into the waggon, and 
take off his skin when we siop to feed.” ‘The grey 
fox played his part so well that he created no sus- 
picions, and in a few moments found himself deposi- 
ted agreeable to his wishes. As he knew this 
was the last time he could possibly gain admit- 
tance, he made a most provident use of the occa- 
sion, and effected his escape just before the waggo- 
ners stopped to bait. Finding the dead fox gone 
and their provisions plandered, they were filled with 
astonishment, and after many wild conjectures con- 
cluded this to be one of Machi-Manitoos frolicks. 
The store the fox had got, enabled him to live well 
fora whole moon. He then told his story to one of 
his friends the wolves, and finding his resources near- 
ly exhausted, encouraged the wolf to adopt the same 
expedient. The wolf was easily persuaded; when 
the waggoners forewarned, observing him almost in 
the same spot where they bad been imposed upon by 
the fox, severed his head from his body, as a just 
punishinent for his intended fraud, and as his skin 
was of no value, drove their team over bim and left 
him.—The fox waited till the road was clearand then 
drawing the body atide as his perquisite, resorted to 
it from time to time to supply his necessities. Ob- 
serving, as he was passing alovg on his road home- 
wards, a hollow tree, where he had reason to believe 
there was a good store of honey, he addressed him- 
self to a hedge-hog fortunately at band, and express- 
ed his wonder that he, whom the great spirit had 
«rmed with a thousand prickles, to defy a thousand 
stings, should suffer small bees to establish Hoards as 
it were in defiance under his nose. The porcupine 
felt the insult, bristled up his quills, and was soon | 
introduced by the fox into the hollow tree. The na- 
tion was immediately in arms, F-very warrior rush- 
: , . 


yours is to begin.” 


al paces. His violence was such that he awoke the 
horse, wko had been all this time fast asleep. The 
tmigtted animal finding himself restrained, was in 
an instagt on his legs. The course of things was 
quickly ¢hanged. The horse galloping at full speed, 
now dragged the panther, at every turn lashing him 
with his heels. The astonished panther writhing 
round to seize the limbs and flanks of the horse, at 
once tevrified and provoked his antagonist, and ex- 
posed himself to gashing wounds. At one mori 
his loins were assailed by the battering hoofs, at 
another his head and twisted folds of hisneck. His 
paws would sometimes grasp, and his jaws encompass 
the hams and legs of the horse, but the horse’s brisk 
and bounding movement varying every moment, soon 
disengaged them from the grasp. The contest was 
long though unequal. The panther that never yields 
supple, fierce, enduring, all over full of life, seemed 
to revive the combat, after the dashing strokes of the 
horse appeared to have completed his destruction. 
The fox, at length having, by an unusuel noise, turned 
the course of the horse among some rocks and trunks 
of fallen trees, the repeated shocks and lacerations 


his exploits, invited the red fox who was just then 
returning from his expedition, to feast on the flesh of 
the bleeding panther. The red fox complied, resery- 
ing some better food which he had brought with him, 


Still preserving his advantage over his ancient ally, 
well knowing whatever pretensions to superiority 
his friend might have among the other tribes, he could 
never rank bigh in the nation of foxes. 


The Irish defiuition of an open countenance is not 








| ing was fixed for the interview. 
with such effect, that he dragged the horse sever- | 3 
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THE NOVELIST...,...No. IV. 


I evrenep the house without ceremony and 
found the family, consisting of the old Lady 
before mentioned, her son, his wife and daugh- 
ter, seated round the breakfast table. ‘To at- 
tempt a description of this scene, would be as 
much the height of folly,as the task would be 
that of impossibility.—Suffice it then to ob- 
serve, that where you to have seen this group 
you would have decided at once, that they 
were either candidates for some poor-honse, 
or had just escaped from one, or a worse 
place; except Clara, grandaughter to the old 
lady, who notwithstanding her course appar- 
rel, was extremely beautiful, and put. me in 
mind ofsthe diamond on the dunghill—it was 
on her account in particular, that I made this 
visit; we had formerly been acquainted, and 
a very intimate friend of mine had conceived 
an attachment for her, which he had not dar- 
ed to avow, in consequence of the avaricious 
disposition of her father, the young lady how- 
ever was not insensible to his merits, and J 
hoped I might by some means or other, be 
able to lay the foundation for their mutual 
happiness ; I therefore improved the first op- 
portunity that offer’d of sounding the old gen- 
tleman but what was my astonishment, when 
1 found *:e had fixed on a person, asa busband 
for his daughter, all the arguments, which I 

uld make use of, were of no service to 
divert him from his purpose; and I conses 
quently found it impossible to invent any plea 
ior recommending my friend—the old genile- 
man appeared so fixed, that he insisted on in- 
troducing me to his daughter's intended hus- 
band, (altho? he had never otfered her the 
same Civility.) and accordingly the next even- 
Ip vain did 
1 join the young lady in her remonstrances 
against such an unfeeling course of conduct; 
the old man was resolute, and I was half in- 
clined to advise an elopement from her pa- 
rents, to avoid a match which would in all 
probability—render her unhappy, | however 
thought best, first to see the man who was 
destined for her husband, before I gave ad 
vice so repugaant to my feelings ; accordingly, 
agreeable to her father’s invitation, we set out 
for Lis lodgings, we were shown into a small 
neat room, and requested by the host to sit 
down, while he called the gentleman—he soon 
made his appearaace—but judge my astonish- 
ment, when | beheld the very person that of 
all others | most wWshed tosee ; my old friend 
Frank, whom | mettioned as having fallen in 
love with Clara; 1 was about to sprivg for- 
ward to greet him, but a motion, which I well 
understood kept me lent: therefore after go- 


to which the panther was thus exposed, extinguished | ing through a formal iitroduction, the old man 
all remaining sparks of life. The gray fox proud of | jaf ys ashe said, that ¢ 


’ we might get acquaint- 
| ed,” there was little neid of that however, and 

as soon as he was gone, brequested an explana- 
tion, “ for” says I “ you must know, I have 


for a time when there would be no invitations. | been using ailthe argutents I could muster 


against your intended unio,” Frank laughed, 
“‘ why,” weplied he, “*twa\hy mere accident 
that | fell in with her fathe, a few evenings 
ago, and he (mistaking me foia person of his 
acquaintance, he had not seen hy a long time. 
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roposed the alliance. After some hesita- 
ion the bargain was made, and the day 
pppointed, therefore I wish you to com- 
punicate this intelligence to Clara”—TI did 
13 he requested, and before I left the place had 
he satisfaction to see. two deserving young 
people united,—and an unfeeling father cheat- 
ed into the happiness of his daughter. 
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THE PEDLAR....No. XXX. 


Wnheruer marriage is to be considered as a 
jlessing or a curse; or whether it has a ten- 
dency in itself to make the human race hap- 
py or miserable ; is a questionwhich has long 
ance been decided, and the result confirmed 
by the experience of ages. 

He, who would now make an attack on this 
institution, will find that he was born a few 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands of years too 
late, to do it any lasting or extensive injury. 
lt has too long thrown its cheering rays, aud 
shed its genial influences over the state of 
man, else shrouded in dreariness and gloom, 
for its blessings to be rendered contemptible, 
or even doubtful, by being subjected to the 
railings of excentric moody bachelors, or dis- 
appointed hypocondriacs. 

And yet, notwithstanding marriage scatters 
blessings with -an unsparing hand; kindling 
end cherishing the soft flame of affection in 
the proud tenements of the rich, and the hum- 
ble dwellings of the poor; there are ameng 
its votaries, (hose, who although they possess 
will not enjoy them; are discontented and 
disappointed,and wonder what they could have 
seen in their present partrers, to have induc- 
ed them to commit so grievous and irrepara- 
ble a fell; as to form with them a connexion 
for life. 

Let not those who are single be deterred 
from secking happiness in the connubial state 
merely because they behold some of those 
who have already become husbands or wives 
dissatistied with their condition. There is no 
situation which has power to work a com- 
plete change in the human heart. They 
whose tempers are incorrigibly bad; whose 
minds are the seat of habitual discontent; 
and whose hearts are vitiated or corrrnt be- 
fore marriage ; carry with them afterwards 
that which presents a powerful obstacie to the 
enjoyment of the blessings it confers. 

Marriage has indeed often been the solace 
of the wretched when all other earthly com- 
forts were taken away: It has smoothed the 
brow of care; driven from the harrassed soul 
the demon of discontenvt, and staunched the 
bleeding heart; yet there are minds so utter- 
ly and incurably depraved, that they loath 
and sicken at being ‘surrounded with those 
blessings which they have rendered them- 
selves incapable of enjoying. 

A mind wilfully diseased, seldom in fact, 
admi(s of a cure. It desires none.” It is hap- 
py only in its misery. A man possessing a 
mind like this may well speak lightly of the 
holy marriage tie. ‘The tender connexions 
of life; the society of an amiable woman ; 
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the outstretched arms and offered lip of his 
child; the eye that will not w itself from 
his countenance till rewarde: ‘smile, have no 
charms for him. A dull misan je, he is alone in 
the midst of thousands, and his heart is a wilderness, 
rough with briars and thorns. 

And yet among married men such a one is often 
found. It is his delight to rail at his present situation, 
and to curse what he calls his own folly in having 
entered it. Regardless of the feelings of the 
woman, whom, unfortunately for her, he has 
chosen, he is continually employed in recounting, in 
strains of unmanly eloquence, the plagues incident 
to the life of a alfred man; not forgetting that of 
a wife alternately whining and petulant, and the dis- 
cordant and intolerable cries of bis children. 

No one can sink a man like this below his just lev- 
el by despising him, or sin, by detesting him. I would 
not say to such a being, ‘* Go herd with the brutes !” 
for I would not that the brute creation should suffer 
any additional degradation. Had! the direction of 
his destiny | would only condemn him to live alone. 

Meanness is an indispensable ye inthe compo- 
sition of a domestic tyrant. He is usually also a 
coward. The man who hectors and bullies a wo- 
man, who has made herself to be dependant on him, 
and whose constitutional timidity, (to say nothing of 
that affection, which, in spite of unworthy treatment, 
a wife generally preserves for ber husband,) leaves 
her utterly defenceless ; would shudder at the pros- 
pect of incurring the resentment of a fellow man, 
unless he believed him a greater coward than him- 
self, 

Mean and despicable must he be, who beholds a 
tear on the cheek of his wife, conscious that he has 
placed it there ; who knows that his children shun his 
presence and tremble at the sound of his voice, and 
yet perseveres in neglecting and violating the obliga- 
tions of a husband and a father. 

Disappointment is also often the cause of domestic 
ubhappiness. He who has allowed himself before 
marriage to anticipate one continual round of joy 
and rapture, is apt to repine when he finds nothing 
but ealm and tranquil pleasure, 

Sometimes a man marries a girl for her beauty ; 
and when be has gazed on her pretty face long e- 
nough to begin to think of something more important, 
he is surprised to discover, that his wife wants com- 
monsense. If,in his heart he accuses her of deceiv- 
ing him, he accuses her wrongfully ; neither does he 
pay much of a compliment to his own discernment 
by accusing a greater fool than himself of deceiving 
him. 

If a man marries for beauty alone, he has ‘mo right 
to complain, if after marriage he finds nothing more. 
If merely for wealth, he should be contented with his 
wealth, and not repine at the absence of those good 
qualities which be did not think worth looking for. 

If, blinded by a desire to appropriate to himself su- 
perior beauty and superior talents, he connects him- 
self with a female of a tottering reputation, he should 
not rave like a madmen when he finds bis wife neg- 
lected, and himself sneered at by his acquaintance. 
These are the legitimate consequences of his impru- 
dence, and such as he must have foreseen, although 
his infatuation induced him to disregard them, 
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BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 
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PICTURE OF BOSTON, 


We have seen Proposals, issued by Mr. Abel 
Bowen, to publish by subscription, a view of Boston, 
to be engraved on Copper. The prop*sals state, 
that the work will be executed by one of our first 
artists—and the view will comprehend a part of 
Charlestown, including Bunker Hill. Such a work, 
must be peculiarly interesting to our fellow citizens, 
and deserving of the patronage of every Bostonian. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

By yesterday’s mail a strip was received at Mer- 
chants’ Hall, dated Alexandria Feb. 6, 1 P. M. which 
states, that Gen. A. T. Mason, and J, M. M’Car- 
Ty, met at Bladensburg, Maryland, at 10 o’clock 
that day, fought at 10 paces distance, with marine 
muskets; and Gen, M. was. shot through the head, 
and instantly expired—his antagonist was wounded 
in the arm, but not severely; that M°*C. and his 
friends returned to A. at 12 ’clock, and the sensa- 
tion was very great there. General Mason was 
lately a member of the Senate of the U. S. from 
Virginia, and Mr. MC. is a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia. The dispute arose at an election, 
but had been supposed to bave been amicably ad- 
justed. 

. A strip from the Philad. Franklin Gazette Office, 
received at the Exchange News Room mentions 
that the above duel was fought with muskets loaded 
with buck shot and baJ]—that M. was killed, and 
M’C. had his left arm broken and much shattered. 
The parties were said to be related to each other. 

Pal. 


Lonpon, NOVEMBER 27, 1818. 


An erostatic ascension was announced for the 10th 
of October, at Lippstadt, in Prussign Westphalia, 
and a great crowd assembled. ‘The balloon was 
partly concealed behind a curtain, but at length the 
cords being cut, it ascended, when the people were 
greatly alarmed at seeing aman, who appeared to 
cling to the boat with both his hands, without being 
able to enter it. One of his hands, soon let go, 
and he clung with the other; .at last, as if fatigued, 
he lost his hold of the balloon and fell to the ground 
from an elevation of several hundred feet. A uni- 
versal cry of horror and pity burst forth from the 
crowd, who all ran to the spot, expecting to see the 
man dashed to pieces. It turned out, however, to be 
a siraw figure covered with a mask. The local au- 
thorities, indignant at the feelings of the public be- 
ing thus sported with, issued an order for the arrest 
of the person who had obtruded the exhibition, but 
by a timely and rapid tight, he sayed himself from 
punishment, 


——— lll 
To Readers and Correspondents. 





The essay of “*P” is rather too lengthy, and of too 
serious a character for a paper of this complexion. 

The blank verse of ‘‘Octavian” is pretty good, but 
written precisely as if it were prose anc we do not 
wish to undertake to divide it into lines. 

The “*Recluse” in our next. 

‘“Tickler” will find a communication in the Post 
Office, addressed to him. 

**Retrospection” by ‘Jim’ is all good except two 
verses which read aukwardly and unharmoniously.— 
Were it not for this circumstance they would have 
been inserted. 

In the lines by *Tickler*® in our last, ‘‘Virginia fa- 
ces”’ should read *‘Virginia fences.” 

Several communications are ‘laid under the table.’ 

(<3> Our subscribers will notice that the ‘Title 

| Page and Index” to the 2d vol. of the Weekly Maga- 
zine is published and ready for delivery. Any per- 
son wishing to have the Magazine bound, may be ac- 
commodated, by calling at this office. 
———Ieeqaaaeeeeeeeeaeeeeaeeeaeee 
MARRIED, 


In Boston,—By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. George 
W. M’Kenny, to Miss Sarah W. Goins. 


| te Darn «Det. ssn" 








BOSTON THEATRE. 


——s 


MR. DUFF’S BENEFIT, 





ON MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 15, 
Will be presented the much admired comedy of 
THE WAY TO GET MARRIED. 

After which will be performed the 
FALLS OF CLYDE, 













CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 











TO **#** 


How happy have we spent the hours 
Together in loves sweetest bowers, 

- How oft, at cheerful fire-side, 
The cares of all the world denied. 


How dear to men:’ry, are the days, 
That we have spent in joys so smiling, 
How sweet the fond enchanting lays, 
You sung the precious hours beguiling. 


But dearer, yet thy glowing mind, 
Replete with every worldly treasure, 

© dearest, blest, of woman kad, 
*T was this that.gave me so much pleasure, 


And when again, thou shalt return, 
Then will my heart with rapture burn, 
To hear thy voice, so mild and clewr, 
And know once wore that thou art near. 
* Junian.” 





Written on the death of a young man, who died 
at Sea 


See yonder rose tree, how it fades, 
Its flowrets droop and hang their heads, 
By wintry whirlwind’s torn. 
Its branches broke, its beauty fled, 
Its grateful fragrance lost and dead, 
Excites the heart to mourn. 


But Spriag shall soon resume its pow’r, 

And deck anew the lovely flower, 
Infusing life again ; 

The winds shal] cease and storms no more 

Shal] round its humble branches roar, 
Its blooming powers restrain. 


Thus ruthless death with palsying hand, 
Destroys the fairest hopes of man, 

And lays his glory low. 
His eye regards no sex nor age, 
The blooming youth and hoary sage, 

At his command must go. 


But spring shall rise upon the tomb, 
And virtues flewers again shal] bloom, 
Guarding thee ever fair. 
No blasts of death nor storms of woe, 
Shall lay the cheering fowret low, 
Or chill its native air. 
OROzEMBO. 


SELECTED. 


The BALLAD on which theCORSAIR is Founded. 


A PIRATE once liv’d on an isle, 

And fed upon cabbage and water, 
A grim devil, that never could smile, 

But when up to his elbows in slaughter ; 
He had a fair wife whom he lov’d, 

And she lov’d him too which was stranger; 
But the devil a bit was he mov’d 

By her fondling, to keep out of danger. 


One night with his cut-throats he sails, 
To terror and pity quite callous, 
To surprise a Bashaw with three tails, 
And set fire to his fleet and his palace ; 
But whilst they were fighting and burning, 
They heard women squeak in the Harem, 
A booty they thought it worth earning— 
So away from the bonfire they bare’em. 


Bays the Bashaw ‘The gudgeons are caught; 
Row, my lads, fai to cutting and thrusting’— 
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termin’d to spit him, 
the wounds of this thief, 
Till they found out a stake that would fit him. 


Says he, ’tisa bore, but the game 
or very high stakes we were playing.’ 
Had I conquer’d I'd serv’d him the same, 
So Pll not fall to sniv’ling and praying.’ 
To the prison the fair lady came, 
To see this Leroick commander— 
e+ she ‘I’m the Bashaw’s chief_ Dame 
hom you sav’d like a brave Salamander.’ 


* My husband’s a jealous old dog, 
I should like to be wife of a pirate, 
Come, kill him, and off let us jog ;’ 
Says he, * Madam, I do not much admire it. 
A knife I can’t handle, and you— 
I can’t take you off—I’ve a wife, 
And I'd rather be skewer’d thro’ and thro’, 
Than breed such a terrible strife.’ 


Says she, ‘Then I’ll do it—never mind,’ 
And was off like a charger to battle, 
‘While he followed softly behind 
For fear that his darbies* should rattle, 
As merry was she asa grig 
When she finish’d the murder so horrid, 
But the Pirate star’d like a stuck pig,” 
When he saw the blood smear’d omhis forehead. 


She endeavor'd to smirk and to smile; 
But the Pirate all sullen and musing, 
Sat gruff as a bear all the while 
The lady’s endearments refusing ! 
Ye wives, when your husbands you kill 
Wash off the appearance of evil, 
Since the stain of the blood that ye spill 
With horror could strike such a devil ! 


Returning, he found that his wife 
Believing him certainly spitted, 
For grief had departed this life, 
So the Island forever he quitted— 
Wherever he’s gone, he’s fair game, 
Tis a pity the world should not know it, 
Some say that to Bngland he came, 
And set up fora Lord and a Poet. 


*Fetters. See Slang Dietionary. 


Frem the Connecticut Mirror. 
A CONNECTICUT LEGEND. 


A Traveller, who accidentally passed through 
East Haddam, made several enquiries as to the cause 
of the ** Moodus Noises’ that are peculiar to that 
part of the country. Many particulars were relat- 
ed to him of their severity and effect, and of the 
pains which had been taken to ascertain their origin, 
and prevent their recurrence. He was told that the 
simple and terrified inhabitants in the first settlement 
of the town, applied to a book-learned and erudite 
man from and, by the name of Doctor Steele, 
who undertook by magic to allay their terrors ; and 
for this purpose took the sole charge of a black- 
smith’s shop, in which he worked by night, and from 
which he excluded al] admission—darkening and 
stopping the piace, to prevent any prying curiovity 
from interfering with his occult operations. He how- 
ever so far explained the cause of these noises, as to 
say—that they were owing to a Carbuncle, which 
must have grown toa great size, in the bowels of the 
ledges ; and that if it could be removed, the noises 
would cease unti) another should grow in its place. 
The noises ceased— ‘I he Doctor was missing, and has 
never since been heard of. The Carbuncle, he is 
supposed to have taken along with him. Thus much 
was authentic. A little girl, who had listened 
silently to the travellers enquiries, sung for his 
further edification, the following Ballad. 


SEE you upon the lonely more, 
A crazy building *rise 
No hand dares venture to open its door, 


No footstep treads its dangerous floor, 
No eye in its secrets pries, 


Now why is each crevice-stopp’d so tight * 
Say why the bolted door? 

Why glimmers at midnight the forge’s light? 

All day is the anvil at rest—but at night 
The flames of the furnace roar. 


Is it to arm the horse’s heel 
That the midnight anvil rings? 
Is it to mould the ploughshare’s steel— 
Or is it to guard the waggon’s wheel, 
That the smith’s sledge hammer swings ?* 


The iron is bent, and the crucible stands 
With alchemy boiling up— 

Its contents were mixed by unknown hands, 

And no mortal fire e’er kindled the brands, 
That blaz’d by that corner’d cup! 


O’er Moodus tiver a light has glanc’d, 
On Moodus bills it shone— 

On the granite roeks its rays have danc’d 

As upward the creeping lights advane’d 
Till they met on the highest stone. 


O that is the very wizzard place. 
And now is the wizzard hour, 
By the light that is conjured up—to trace 
Not a star can wink—the path and the place 
And the seat, of the Earthquake’s power,— 


—By that unearthly light I see 
A figure strange,—alone ; 

With magic circlet on his knee 

And deck’d with Satan’s symbols, he 
Seeks for the hidden stone. 


Now upwards goes that grey old man, 
With mattock, bar and spade, 

The summit is gain’d and the toil began, 

And deep by the rock where the wild lights ran 
The magic trench is made. 


Loud and yet louder was the groan 
That sounded wide and far— 

And deep, and hollow was the moan 

That roll’d around the bedded stone, 
Where the workman plied his bar. 


Then upward stream’d the brilliant’s light 
It stream’d o’er crag and stone ; 
Dim look’d the stars and the moon that night— 
But when morning came with her glory bright 
The Man and the Jewel were gone ; 


O woe to the bark in which he few 
From Moodus’ rocky shore— 
Woe to the captain, and woe to the crew 
That ever the breath of life they drew 
When that dreadful freight they bore. 


Where is that crew and vesse] now ? 
Tell me their state who can : 
The wild wave dash’d o’er their sinking bow, 
And down to the bottomless depths they go 
To sleep with a sinful man. 


The Carbuncle lies in the deep—deep sea, 
Beneath the dark blue wave : 

But the light shines upward so gloriously, 

That the sailor looks pale and forgets his glee 
When he crosses the wizzard’s grave. 


A certain bepevolent Quaker in N. York, was ask- 
ed by a poor man for money as charity, or for work. 
The Quaker observed “* Friend, | do not know what 
work i can give thee to do! Let me see, thou 
mayest take my wood, that is in the yard, up stairs, 
and I will give thee half a dollar... This the poor 
man was glad todo, and the job Jasted him till 
noon, when he came, and told him, the work was 
done, and asked if he had any more to do.—Why 
friend, let me consider, said the quaker, Oh! Thou 
mayest take the wood down again and! will give 
thee another half dollar.” 
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